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LITERARY PARTNERSHIPS. 


Monsy is easily married to money; genius does not 
so readily amalgamate with genius ; hence, partner- 
ships are more rare in the literary than they are in 
the commercial world. French dramatists, it is true, 
hunt in couples as often as not ; but their brethren 
here, by no means slack in adapting ideas from the 
French, have not (with one exception) cared to 
imitate them in this, although the example of the 
fathers of the English theatre is all in favour of 
applying the much-lauded principle of co-operation 
to the manufacture of plays. 

Elizabethan managers, once a play was paid for, 
deemed themselves at liberty to do what they liked 
with their own, never scrupling to call in a popu- 
lar playwright to alter another man’s work ; and, it 
must be owned, the greatest purveyors of dramatic 
poetry raised no objections to being so employed. 
Dramatists thus became accustomed to graft their 
own ideas upon other men’s stocks, and, as a natural 
consequence, were not long in hitting upon the 
plan of writing plays in conjunction, for the more 
speedy replenishing of their ever-hungry purses. 
The system had the advantage—no slight one to 
such tavern-loving spirits—of affording no end of 
plausible excuses for making merry over the 
Mermaid’s excellent sack. At their first meet- 
ing, they would hardly do more than agree 
upon a subject; the plot would be sketched out 
at a second; and the details of the different 
scenes would probably be settled at a third. 
Then the apportionment of the play among them 
would require discussion, and the discussion was 
no dry one, we may be sure; next would come 
meetings to compare progress, to make alterations 
and emendations; and when the play was com- 
pleted, the event would of course be celebrated 
with a carouse. No wonder these partnerships 
became popular with the fraternity; sometimes 
they were limited to two members, more often 
they consisted of three or four, and occasionally 
as many as five or six united their forces. One 
result of this division of labour was, that an insig- 
nificant writer like Heywood was able to boast he 


had assisted in the manufacture of more than two 
hundred pieces of one sort and another. 

These dramatic partnerships were commonly but 
partnerships of a day. ‘The rich conceptions of 
the twin-like brains’ of Beaumont and Fletcher 
sprang from a more thorough and genuine union of 
congenial minds, a union remaining yet without a 
parallel in the history of literature. The two 
friends who really became one poet, had much, 
besides genius, in common. Both came of poeti- 
cally given families, and if Francis Beaumont was 
the son of a judge, John Fletcher claimed a digni- 
tary pf the church as his sire ; both had received a 
university education, and both came to London 
with little save good-looks, good-breeding, and 
brains to fight the battle of life. The only differ- 
ence between them was a difference of age, and 
their singular friendship is rendered none the less 
unique by the fact that, when it commenced, 
Beaumont had only just attained legal man- 
hood, while Fletcher had reached the more sober 
age of thirty-one. Their minds and tastes, how- 
ever, were in such accord that they carried 
their partnership into every relation of their 
lives, and shared everything it was possible to 
share. Nine years this marriage of true minds 
lasted, when it was dissolved by the death of 
Beaumont. During this period, the poet-part- 
ners produced seventeen of the fifty-three plays 
which make up the so-called Works of Beawmont 
and Fletcher. Considering that Beaumont was the 
younger of the twain, and could not have been con- 
cerned in more than a third of the dramas bearing 
his friend’s name, it is hard to understand how his 
name came to have the priority of place. Con- 
temporary critics gave him the credit of restraining 
the exuberant wit and fancy of Fletcher; but truly, 
such was the ‘wondrous consimility of fancy,’ as 
Aubrey calls it, between them, that it is utterly 
impossible to guess at the respective share of each 
poet in the plays bearing their joint-names, for 
there is nothing to distinguish them in any way 
from those written by Fletcher after he had lost 
his friend. Fletcher survived Beaumont ten years, 
and sometimes worked with other dramatists ; one 
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of his collaborateurs, unlucky Massinger, sharing 
his unnoted grave— 


_— they did write together, were great friends, 
And now one grave includes them in their ends. 


He is said, too, to have had Shakspeare himself 
as an associate in the composition of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, and the lost History of Cardenio ; 
but it matters little, so far as Fletcher's fame is 
concerned. Nothing can disjoin the names of the 
ts who were one in brain, in heart, in soul; 
together they must be remembered ; and if they are 
ever forgotten, Beaumont and Fletcher will be 
= together. 
he rhymed plays of the Davenants and Howards 
so offended the taste of the Duke of Buckingham, 
that he determined to try if their popularity was 
strong enough to resist the force of ridicule. rat, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, Martin Clifford, 
and Hudibras Butler enlisted in his service, and 
the confederates were soon ready to open the cam- 
paign. lague and fire, however, interposed in 
half of the threatened dramatists, and for a while 
The Rehearsal was denied an opportunity of testing 
public opinion. When the opportunity came, the 
plays and playwrights against whom it was espe- 
ially directed were well-nigh forgotten, and Jo 
Dryden was master of the situation. Under these 
circumstances, Buckingham remodelled The Re- 
hearsal so as to bear upon the laureate’s heroic 
plays, and fairly laughed them out of fashion. The 
uke and his coadjutors may claim the credit of 
having produced the first successful English bur- 
a: d, at the same time, the longest lived of 
its tribe. Actor after actor took up its hero, and 
Bayes was one of Garrick’s favourite and most 


ular parts. 

Tie ont Garrick once clubbed together to 
ee a comedy ; the result of the union was 

Clandestine Marriage, one of the greatest 
successes achieved on our stage. The idea origin- 
ated with Colman as he was looking at the 
plate of Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode; but the 
editor of Biographia Dramatica makes him claim 
the authorship altogether, putting these words into 
his mouth : ‘ arrick composed two acts, which he 
sent to me, desiring me to put them together, or do 
what I would with them. I did put them together, 
for I put them in the fire, at wrote the play 
™. On the other hand, Colman complained 
that his associate, accusing him of laying great 
stress upon having written Lord Ogleby purposely 
for him, remarked : ‘Suppose it should come out 
that I wrote it?’ It had been between 
them that their partnership should be kept secret 
until the play was acted and published ; but the 
tale-bearing of good-natured friends, and Garrick’s 
resolution not to play in the comedy, nearly 
brought their comedy and their friendship to a 
premature end. Iman writes to Garrick: ‘I 
understood it was to be a joint-work in the fullest 
sense of the word, and never imagined that either 
of us was to lay his finger on a particular scene and 
ery: This is mine! It is true, indeed, that by your 
suggestion Hogarth’s proud lord was converted 
into Lord Ogleby, and that, as the play now stands, 
the levee-scene and the whole of the fifth act are 
yours ; but on the conduct as well as dialogue of 
the fourth act, I think your favourite, Lord 
Ogleby, has some obligations to me.’ In reply, the 
actor simply says he considers Colman’s account 
‘somewhat erroneous ;’ and the original draft or 


sketch of the plot made by Garrick goes far to 
justify his curt comment. 

This draft is a curiosity. Garrick had intended 
to act the chief part himself, and he cast the 
comedy before he wrote it. (This may seem 
reversing the proper order of things, but we suspect 
quite as many plays have been cast before writing 
as ever were written before being cast.) And the 
actors’ names alone appearing in the sketch has a 
somewhat comical effect, for example: ‘ Acti. Scene 
1, Enter Bride and O’Brien, who are secretly mar- 
ried, complaining how unhappy she is, and how dis- 
agreeably situated on account of their concealing 
their marriage. In this scene must be artfully set 
forth the situation and business of the dramatis 
persone. The audience must learn that Mrs Clive, 
the aunt, has two nieces, co-heiresses, and one of 
them is to be married to O’Brien, the son of 
Garrick, and nephew of Yates. They are met at 
the aunt’s, I suppose, to see which of the young 
ladies will be most agreeable to the young man, 
nama age there may not be a design to 

ave a double match—the father with the aunt?] 
The youngest sister, Pope, and the aunt fall in love 
with him, and all pay their court to Garrick on 
account of his son, which he interprets as love to 
himself. Yates, Garrick’s brother, who lives in 
the country—a rough, laughing, hearty fellow—is 
come to approve of one of the young ladies for his 
nephew, and to see the grand family business 
settled. Bride declares her distresses at seeing 
that her sister and aunt are in love with her 
husband, and that his father takes their different 
attachment to him for passion. She seems to think 
that nothing but an avowal of their marriage will 
set all to rights; but O’Brien gives reasons for 
still concealing it, and says that their future welfare 
depends upon keeping the secret’ In another 
scene, Garrick and his servant, King, are positive 
that all the ladies are setting caps at Garrick, who 
acts accordingly ; and of another, between himself 
and Mrs Clive, the actor-author says: ‘This will 
be a fine scene worked up, with their mutual 
delicacies, not to open their minds too abruptly, 
nor to shock each other.’ The worthy pair finally 
resolve to indulge their own inclinations at the 
expense of everybody else, and ‘Pope comes from 
behind some flowering shrubs where she has been 
listening, and has overheard these precious persons 
laying their schemes and opening their minds to 
each other, and seeing Yates come along, she is 
resolved to make more mischief ;’ and here Gar- 
rick’s —— came a a. — a - b= 
apparently, for here en is rough sketch of the 
ana b destined to make the reputation of another 
actor, instead of adding one more to Garrick’s long 
list of histrionic triumphs. 

The present generation of dramatists scarcely 


seem to believe in union being strength, despite 
the good-fortune attending Masks and Faces and 
Plot and Passion, two products of a partnership 


between Messrs Tom Taylor and Charles Reade. 
Extravaganza writers have, indeed, occasionally 
worked in concert, and we have some remembrance 
of one burlesque boasting no less than half-a-dozen 
parents ; sundry short-lived farces, too, owe their 
origin to more than one pen; but with these 
exceptions, the above-mentioned dramas fairly 
represent all the theatre has gained in our day by 
literary co-operation. 

Pope’s enemies, strong in numbers, if in nothing 
else, hesitated not to affirm that another name 
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ought to have appeared with his upon the title-page 
of the Essay on Man. Lord Bathurst (according to 
Dr Hugh Blair) declared that the Essay was really 
the work of Lord Bolingbroke, turned into yerse by 
the poet, and averred that he had read the original 
manuscript, and was puzzled which to admire most, 
the elegance of Bolingbroke’s prose, or the beauty 
of Pope’s poetry. The former, it was said, openly 
laughed at his friend for adopting and advocating 

rinciples at variance with his known convictions. 

he evidence against Pope’s claim to the sole 
authorship is, however, too slight and too suspicious 
for us to admit the Essay on Man among partner- 
ship productions. We might as justly accept the 
authority of the cribbed couplet: 


Pope came off clean with Homer, but they say 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. 


All Broome did for the Iliad was to supply a por- 
tion.of the notes ; with the Odyssey, it was different. 
The first took the town by storm, and for a time 
the reading world was Homer mad. Pope wisely 
determined to take fortune at the flood, lost no 
time in — known his intention of providing 
the Iliad with a companion. His five years’ 
drudgery over that work had, however, exhausted 
his translating ardour, and he looked about him 
for some means of lightening the wearisome task. 
Learning that Broome and Fenton had partly 
anticipated his design, Pope prevailed upon them 
to join him in the producing an lish version of 
the Odyssey, thus securing himself from their 
rivalry, while he lessened his labours. When the 
public were informed that Mr Pope had wndertaken 
the translation, they were also informed the sub- 
scription was not entirely for himself, but partly 
for two friends who had assisted him in the 
work. His ‘mercenaries, as Johnson rudely terms 
them, had a larger share in the performance than 
‘Mr Pope the undertaker’ allowed the world to 
suspect. Broome, whose work required a trouble- 
some amount of touching up, translated the 
second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, sixteenth, 
eighteenth, and oo books, besides supply- 
ing all the notes. Fenton wrote the first, fourth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth books, doing his part so 


- cleverly that few alterations were needed to render 


them fit to take their place beside Pope’s own. 
Pope probably took this into account when he 
awarded him three hundred pounds for his four 
books, while peying Broome barely six hundred for 
his share. Pope himself netted nearly three 
thousand pounds by the venture. 

Spite of this substantial return, the poet does not 
seem to have retained any pleasant recollection of 
the triple alliance. In the earlier editions of The 
Dunciad, he complained— 

Hibernian politics, O Swift, thy doom ; 
And Pope’s, translating three whole years with 


Broome ! 
He ridiculed his quondam assistant as a proficient 
in the art of sinking, and classed him among 


‘parrots who repeat another's words in such a 
hoarse odd voice as makes them seem their own’— 
By Pope’s applause, Broome gained a critic’s fame, 
And by his envy lost the poet’s name. 
Broome declared he had committed no crime unless 
it was oc that Pope was no master of 
Greek ; as if that was not quite sufficient to account 
for the satirist’s resentment! Some years after- 
wards, Curll asked Broome to send him ‘ any letter 


of Mr Pope’s he might wish to publish.’ Broome 
forwarded the publisher’s application to Pope, and 
the former partners thereupon became once more 
friends. 

A more congenial association was that formed by 
Swift, Gay, Arbuthnot, and Pope for the publica- 
tion of certain odd scraps and trifling pieces that 
had ‘ casually got abroad.’ Pope says of himself 
and his coadjutors of the Miscellanies: ‘ Methinks 
we look like friends side by side, serious and 
melancholy by turns, conversing interchangeably, 
and walking down hand in hand, to posterity, in a 
free, natural, and easy manner.’ We fear posterity 
would have known little of the friends, if their 
fame rested on the Miscellanies; by which Pope 
pocketed L.125, while Gay and Arbuthnot received 
a modest L.50 apiece, and Swift was content with 
the barren honour of the connection, not getting a 
single penny for his share. Pope and Arbuthnot 
shared with Gay the responsibility of that terrible 
mistake, Three Hours after Marriage, a shocking bad 
comedy, out of the production of which sprang the 
inextinguishable warfare between Pope and Cibber. 
Scarcely more fortunate were the Memoirs of 
Scriblerus, the result of an alliance among Pope, 
Arbuthnot, Swift, Parnell, and Gay ; which came 
to grief with its first volume. Warburton looked 
upon this as a disastrous event for literature ; but 
Johnson, with justice, dismisses the unfinished 
work as one that has been little read, or, when read, 
has been forgotten, as no man could be wiser, 
better, or merrier by remembering it. Pope had a 
finger in Thomson’s poetical pie, giving The Seasons 
the benefit of his experience and taste, and pruni 
and dressing Agamemnon before it was iotvoienall 
to the public. He was suspected, too, of helpin 
Gay over The Beggars’ Opera, but denied the 
impeachment, although he admitted having given 
his friend a hint or two towards the perfecting of 
that famous musical comedy. 

It was a happy hour that brought Addison and 
Steele together, and inspired them to form a 
seer fraught with rich consequences to 

nglish literature. When the Spectator came to 
delight and improve society, it was something new 
to have humour without coarseness, satire without 
scurrility, wit without ill-nature ; and great is the 
debt of gratitude owing to the twin revolutionists 
who did their spiriting so gently and so well. Rich 
as that first of periodicals is in — essays, 
pre-eminent among its contents stand the 
devoted to good Sir Roger de Coverley and hi 
surroundings. Somehow, we always associate 
Addison’s name with that of the genial old knight, 
loving, as one of his editors says, to be deluded with 
the notion that the whole was the work of one 
mind ; but to Steele must be awarded the credit of 
creating, not only Sir Roger himself, but Will 
Honeycomb, Captain Sentry, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
and the immortal club ; and some of the best and 


widder, it’s a great pity she ever con- 
iuien : dio Ate Gawd Tn! aden killed 
Sir Roger when the Spectator drew near its end ; 
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and if Budgell is to be believed, which we do not 
think he is, justified the act by declaring he did 
so to prevent any one else murdering his old 
friend. At anyrate, it is hardly fair to say: ‘ The 
outlines of Sir Roger de Coverley were imagined 
and partly traced by Steele; the colouring and 
more prominent lineaments elaborated by J 4 
Addison ; some of the background put in by 
Eustace Budgell ; and the portrait defaced by either 
Steele or Tickell with a deformity which Addison 
repudiated.” That Tickell had any share at all in 
the Coverley papers is more than doubtful, and 
Budgell’s part was a very limited one. All save 
two or three were written by Addison and Steele ; 
and if the former wrote two papers to Steele’s one, 
so many of the salient traits of the characters 
in this little drama sprang from Sir Richard’s 
fertile fancy, that they may honestly divide the 
fame between them. 

The last literary partnership we shall notice 
arose out of a fortuitous concurrence of circum- 
stances, and like its appropriately-named product, 
may be said to be Quite Alone. This unlucky story, 
bearing the joint-names of Messrs Sala and Halli- 
day, claims the first-named author as its real parent. 
Mr Sala had about half-written the novel when he 
started for America as war-correspondent of a daily 

per, and nothing doubting his ability to complete 
it, handed the unfinished story to the editor of a 
popular periodical, who forthwith introduced Quite 
Alone to the public. Mr Sala, however, soon found 
he had underrated the difficulties in his way. To 
guard against postal uncertainties, he was compelled 
to use a manifold writer, which did not conduce to 
ease of composition, particularly when his powers 
of self-concentration were taxed by the hubbub of 
war and travel. ‘ In a new country, among strange 
scenes and strange a hurrying from place to 
place, badgered, and baited, and hated, always 
abused, often in peril of life, and under all hazard 
compelled to send home every week from six to 
eight columns of matter to a London newspaper— 
in the midst of noise, confusion, smoke, cursing 
and swearing, battle, murder, and sudden death ;’ 
what wonder that the unhappy novelist broke 
down? First, he lost the thread of his narrative, 
and next, utterly forgot the ar names of the per- 
som he had created—and when things came to 
this , there was nothing for it but to give in 
altogether. Meanwhile, his editor at home was 
driven to desperation by the mails bringing no 
‘copy, and at length was obliged, in order to keep 
faith with his patrons, to prevail upon ‘ another 
hand to finish it;’ and until Mr Sala returned 
from America, he had not the slightest knowledge 
as to the identity of his partner. We scarcely 
know who was most to pitied—the baffled 
novelist, ‘another hand, or the bewildered editor. 
Critics, too, grumbled because they could not find 
fault with a plot for which no one was responsible 
—‘ If we object to the beginning, Mr Sala will say 
he meant to make it all right at the end; if we 
object to the end, the other hand will naturally 
say he was fettered by Mr Sala’s beginning” In 
fact, the beginning seems to have been ignored 
altogether. The introductory chapter describes the 
heroine as always alone ; riding alone in the Park, 
dining alone at a Bond Street hotel, appearing at 
Greenwich, Ventnor, Richmond, Paris, ‘ always 
quite alone.” She is, in short, a perfect enigma ; 
and to explain how and why she comes before the 
world as a sort of female Robinson Crusoe, is the 


fb. 


avowed purpose of the story. Mr Sala is evident] 
not quite satisfied with his uninvited coadjutor’s 
explanation of this matter, and promises, if the fates 
and the public be propitious, to give us some da 
another edition, ending as he originally intende 
It is a pity he should be balked in his desire, 
Quite Alone is a curiosity of literature as it is; it 
would be a still greater one as a novel with two 
endings. 


MY HOLIDAY. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Yers—off for the Skerryvore, but only after the 
essential preliminary of spending a day at Oban in 
coaling. Oban, which may be taken to be a kind 
of metropolis of the Hebrides, is the place set apart 
for this important particular, and thither the 
Pharos wended its way from Islay and the Sound of 
Jura. All who are acquainted with the beautiful 
land-locked bay of Oban, will recollect seeing a 
strange black hulk composedly anchored near the 
island of Kerrera, opposite the town, and perhaps 
they may have wondered why that old and mastless 
vessel should not be removed and broken up as a 
useless speck on the scene. That dark mass, how- 
ever, is not useless, nor is it without a history. It 
is what remains of the Enterprise, a strong-built 
wooden vessel, which took part in the ill-fated 
explorations of Sir John Franklin, and which, 
mee at the disposal of the Commissioners of 

orthern Lights, is employed by them as a repo- 
sitory for coal and miscellaneous stores. Nor is 
the mass dull and lifeless. It is inhabited by a 
keeper and his family, who, as things go, find 
themselves tolerably well off. The hulk, as a 
western dépét is often visited for light-house 
purposes; the children of the keeper are rowed 
daily ashore to a school at Kerrera; and if the 
little dog which feels itself to be installed as a 
guardian of the old battered craft does not often 
get across the bay to Oban, it can at least reckon 
on now and then renewing acquaintance with Milo, 
when the Pharos steers alongside, and a broad 
gangway for wheel-barrows is temporarily estab- 
lished between the two vessels. 

There was a day of this gangway intercommu- 
nication, during which loads of coal were wheeled 
by a band of grimy Calibans from the Enterprise to 
the Pharos, and the two dogs paid accustomed visits 
to each other, and in their own way talked over 
matters of canine interest. The Commissioners, 
in the meanwhile thrown off work, went on shore 
at Oban to look after letters and newspapers, 
and a number of them, by way of filling up the 
time, set off on a sauntering pedestrian excursion 
to Dunstaffnage ; but I believe they never reached 
that historical ruin, for all were anxious to return 
to the ry! in good time for the raising of the 
anchor, it having been determined that as soon as 
the coaling was over, the ship should make the best 
of its way for Tobermory in Mull for the night. 
With all on board, six o’clock saw the Pharos once 
more pursuing its way among the islands. 

Early next morning, we were en route round the 


northern extremity of Mull, and with a slight bend 
| southwards to have a glimpse of Staffa, the vessel 
held on almost straight west to Tyree, a long un- 
| picturesque island, generally low and grassy, with 
| a high rocky extremity presented to the full swee 
of the Atlantic. In a small cove near this head- 
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land is the harbour of Hynish, at which, while the 
Pharos remains discreetly in the offing, we land to 
make our inquiries. Milo, of course, is not forgot ; 
on the back of a sailor, who climbs up the ladder 
at the pier, he is placed amongst us on solid ground, 
and makes off over the adjoining knolls. The inner 
part of the small harbour consists of a wet-dock 
sufficient for the sailing schooner of fifty or sixty 
tons burden, which is employed in communicating 
with the Skerryvore light-house, eleven to twelve 
miles distant. 

Hynish, altogether, is but an adjunct of Skerry- 
vore. In the olden time, it may have been a 
clachan of the Highland type, but now it is nothing 
more than a settlement of families Jess or more 
under the auspices of the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights ; and only after a little scrutiny 
do we see, on some distant braes, several poor-look- 
ing thatched huts spared from inevitable clearance. 
Like all the establishments for the residence of light- 
house keepers, that at Hynish is of a most substan- 
tial kind ; it embraces residences for the families 
of four keepers, along with dwellings for the men 
who attend to the small sailing tender, and one or 
two houses for stores—a community larger than 
usual, and better off than that of most other places 
as regards a tolerably near neighbourhood to a 
church and school, and also medical attendance. 
Though fertile and mild in climate, Tyree seems to 
be destitute of trees. The Atlantic blasts would 
probably prevent their growth, but certainly they 
offer no check to the vegetables and flowering shrubs 
with which the walled gardens of the keepers are 
plentifully stocked. 

Behind the settlement, on a conspicuous knoll 
overlooking the sea on the west, stands a tower of 
observation for holding intercourse by signal with 
the lone dwellers on the rock. In the upper floor 
of the building is placed a large telescope, pointed 
in the direction of Skerryvore, which some of our 
party declared they could see like a speck on the 
dim misty horizon ; but this feat was beyond my 
en of vision. I could see nothing but the o 

road ocean, with its long swelling waves, and the 
sea-birds which wheeled in graceful motion over 
the coast of the island. Little time was spent in 
these and other investigations. It was of the 
utmost importance to reach Skerryvore at low tide, 
in order to have the best chance of effecting a 
landing ; the weather, though dull, was also still 
favourable, but both barometer and sympisometer 
hinted that there should be no undue delay in 
taking our departure. Off, accordingly, we went, 
the whole male population respectfully attending 
on the quay, and watching till the boat had placed 
us on board the Pharos, which instantly steamed | 
away in the required south-western direction. 

Of course, all were anxious to catch the first | 
glimpse of Skerryvore, and in spite of cold and 
damp, took up positions on the bridge of the 
steamer, in company with Captain Graham, the 
commander, who directed attention to the point 
where the tall structure would be seen emerging 
from the bosom of the deep. And there, sure 
enough, at length it made its appearance, looming 
dimly through the dull haze, solitary amidst the 
world of waters. As the vessel approached this 
extraordinary work of art, the feeling of those 
who had not previously seen it was one of intense 
pleasure and satisfaction. There are sights of such 
impressive grandeur as cannot be forgotten, and 


the recollection of which forms one of the charms 


of existence. Among these I have reckoned the 
falls of Niagara, the ruins of the Colosseum, and 
interior of St Peter’s, and now am able to add the 
Skerryvore light-house. Its isolation is paralleled 
at the Bell-Rock and Eddystone, and one or two 
other places. So far, there is nothing singular. 
What enchains the mind of the spectator is the 
remarkable dimensions and matchless beauty of 
design of the Skerryvore—its elegant curving 
taper, from the broad and firm base to the summit, 
and its great height of a hundred and fifty feet to 
the top of the lantern, which is double the altitude 
of the Eddystone, and a third higher than the Bell- 
Rock. . There is, however, more to surprise us in 
the perfection with which the whole is finished, 
as well as in the depth of thought required in its 
execution. I believe there is only one loftier light- 
house in the world. This is the Tour de Corduan, 
situated on a reef of rock at the mouth of the river 
Garonne, which is a pile rich in architectural 
details, rising tier above tier to a height of a hun- 
dred and ninety-seven feet. Perhaps, after all, the 
true explanation of the overpowering effect in the 
Skerryvore is derived from the exceeding simpli- 
city of the structure ; for it seems to combine what 
mechanicai science signifies to be the strongest in 
material, form, and construction, along with what 
esthetics would say is most thoroughly simple 
and tasteful. But it is only on close examination 
that we learn fully to appreciate the genius of the 
constructer. 

The Pharos having dropped anchor, the party, 
by means of two boats, were rowed to a narrow 
inlet or gully in the straggling heap of rocks, 
which at the low state of the tide shewed a variety 
of protuberances, on the highest and broadest of 
which the light-house was planted. Our appear- 
ance had brought out the three keepers in 
their uniforms, and, ready to lend assistance, 
they helped us to step ashore without difficulty. 
A pathway of ribbed iron, riveted to the rock, 
and painted red, enabled us at once to walk 
forward to the foot of the tower under the door- 
way, which faces the east. Here, looking around, 
there was apparently at least an acre of rocks in 
detached masses visible above the water, with a 
limited smooth space for walking about on all 
sides of the building. Dry, and free from imarine 
plants, the higher part of the ledge was at the 
time about fifteen to eighteen feet above the sea- 
level; and I learned that, except during heavy 
storms, the rock adjoining the Veht-heuee, and 
certain outlying patches, are never entirely 
covered. The whole of the ledge, consisting 
chiefly of a kind of gneiss ploughed into gullies, 
in which boulders are kept ever rolling about, is 
but a —- of a long stretch of hard rocks here 
and there shewing their dangerous presence b 
the lashing and fretting of the sea, and on whic 
wrecks were of frequent occurrence previous to 
the completion of the light-house. 

As early as 1804, Mr Robert Stevenson paid a 
visit to the Skerryvore reef, the terror of home- 
ward-bound mariners, and again he made a more 
special investigation of the rock in 1814, in com- 
pany with a party of Northern Commissioners on 
their annual tour of inspection. On this occa- 
sion Walter Scott accompanied the Commissioners 
in their sailing yacht, and, in his own easy and 
humorous way, has given the following account of 
the visit in his diary : : 


‘Having crept upon deck about four in = 
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morning, I find we are beating to windward off 
the island of Tyree, with the determination on the 
part of Mr Stevenson, that his constituents should 
visit a reef of rocks called Skerry Vhor, where 
he thought it would be essential to have a light- 
house. “oul remonstrances on the part of the 
Commissioners, who one and all declare they will 
subscribe to his opinion, whatever it may be, 
rather than continue the infernal buffeting. Quiet 
ago on the part of Mr S., and great 
icking, bouncing, and squabbling upon that of 
the yacht, who seems to like the idea of Skerry 
Vhor as little as the Commissioners. At length, 
by dint of exertion, came in sight of this long 
ridge of rocks (chiefly under water), on which the 
tide breaks in tremendous style. There appear a 
few low broad rocks at one end of the reef, which 
is about a mile in length. These are never 
entirely under water, though the surf dashes over 
them. To go through all the forms, Hamilton, 
Duff, and I resolve to land upon these bare rocks 
in company with Mr Stevenson. Pull through a 
very heavy swell with great difficulty, and approach 
a tremendous surf dashing over black pointed 
rocks. Our rowers, however, get the boat into a 
quiet creek between ‘two rocks, where we contrive 
to land well wetted. I saw nothing remarkable in 
my way excepting several seals, which we might 
have shot, but, in the doubtful circumstances of 
the landing, we did not care to bring guns. We 
took possession of the rock in the name of the 
Commissioners, and generously bestowed our own 
great names on its c and creeks. The rock 
was carefully measured by Mr S. It will be 
a most desolate position for a light-house—the 
Bell-Rock and Eddystone a joke to it, for the 
nearest land is the wild island of Tyree. So 
much for the Skerry Vhor. 
age years elapsed after this memorable visit 
before the Commissioners ordered surveys and 
plans; and not until 1838 were operations for the 
establishment of a light-house commenced by Mr 
Alan Stevenson, to whom is due the glory of 
planning and perfecting the undertaking. The 
works were carried on at three places—at Mull, 
where the stone, a pale reddish granite, was 
uarried ; at Hynish, = the slabs were 
and arranged to fit their respective posi- 
in; and fulton the rock. Tt is scarcely 
ible to imagine the amount of anxiety and 
Bodily toil endured by the constructer in these 
varied proceedings. One of the lively episodes 
in the history of the building was the destruction, 
a storm, of a ——— wooden barrack 
= ted on the rock for the use of the operatives, 
ly by an indomitable degree of courage was the 
light-house at length com nleted, after six years of 
exertion. It says not a little for Mr Stevenson’s 
nicety of calculation, that although the stones had 
to be prepared at Hynish, they did not, on being 
set in their several courses, vary the sixteenth of 
an inch, while the building did not exceed half an 
inch in height over the intended dimension. Nor 
is it a matter less worthy of note, that throughout 
the whole of the hazardous undertaking not a 
ingle life was lost by accident. 
=" the Ist-of February 1844, the Skerryvore 
Light for the first time sent its brilliant rays over 
the surrounding seas, and human skill may be said 
to have achieved a new triumph. What was the 
entire cost of this wonderful work of art, including 
the establishment and harbour at Hynish? It was 
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L.83,000—not a great sum, all things 
It is a circumstance to be goietally borne in mind, 
that the late Duke of Argyle permitted the stone to 
be taken free of charge from his quarries. A very 
few figures give one a notion of the ponderous cha- 
racter of the light-house. With a foundation sunk 
fifteen inches in the rock, the base of the edifice is 
forty-two feet in diameter, and is solid for the 
first twenty-six feet—to which point the mass of 
maso weighs two thousand tons. Above this 
level, the walls are fully nine and a half feet thick, 
gradually reduced to two feet, and leaving an 
interior space of twelve feet in diameter. By an 
adjustment of weight in reference to the height of 
the building, the centre of gravity is kept compara- 
tively low ; and with the additional means which 
are employed to joint and cement the stones firmly 
in connection with each other, the whole becomes 
a species of monolith, which, seemingly, not all the 
pressure of the sea in its wildest mood is able to 
disturb. 

Let us ascend to the interior. Climbing hand- 
over-hand up a weather-stained brass ladder attached 
to the side of the tower, we one by one reach the 
doorway in the enormously thick wall, and find 
ourselves in what may be styled the ground-floor 
of the building. Stone is above, below, and around 
us, for neither deal flooring nor ceiling enters into 
the composition. A step ladder, bent to the inte- 
rior curve, enables us, by clutching to a brass rail, 
to reach the next story above ; and so on through 
ten stories we reach the top. In the construction 
of the stone floor of each story in succession there 
is much to admire. It consists of an arch, but not 
of the ordinary kind. From the walls around flat 
stones are and jointed into one central 
stone, the whole forming a compact mass, level on 
the top for the floor, and slightly curved on the 
under side for the ceiling of the story below. 
These flat stone arches, in which gaps are left for 
the ladders, are probably of value as 
strengthening the general fabric. The lower stories 
are used for stores of oil, coal, fresh-water, provi- 
sions, and other articles. In one of them were a 

nter’s bench and tools. Above are the sitti 

al sleeping rooms lighted hy windows, and fit 
up with furnishings of oak. Everything was com- 
fortable and even tasteful ; but not more so than 
was proper for the residence of three men cut off 
for weeks from intercourse with the outer world. 
On a window-sole stood a geranium in flower, 
doubtless an importation from the gardens at 
Hynish. The highest floor of all, as in the other 
light-houses under the Commissioners, is provided 
with a table and chair, with writing materials, 
along with a book for inscribing the names of 
visitors ; we also find a shelf with books and 
periodicals to wile away the hours during watch, 
and a framed list of the exact time for ligt ting up 
and extinguishing the lamp daily over the whole 
year. On this last-mentioned particular, the 
system prevalent at the Scottish light-houses 
eserves special notice. Instead of lighting up at 
sunset, and extinguishing at sunrise, as is the 
practice, I believe, in England and elsewhere, the 
plan consists in making allowance for the long 
periods of twilight in northern latitudes, more 
especially in the summer months, when, although 
the sun is below the horizon, there is in reality 
daylight. Tables are calculated accordingly, 

m ac observation in the different localities. 
By adopting this plan of lighting, the Northern 
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Commissioners effect a saving in oil of not less than 
L.1600 a year. 

Here, as elsewhere, the arrangement for the 
keepers is to watch four hours alternately, and on 
no account whatever is one to leave until another 
takes his place. The watcher can readily com- 
municate with the apartment of the sleeper who is 
to succeed, by blowing through a small tube in the 
wall, which produces the sound of a bell. Sitting 
on duty in this upper apartment, the keeper has 
overhead the great blaze of light effected by the 
central lamp, which, according to the dioptric 
method, shines through annular lenses; beside 
him, in the centre of the apartment, is the 
mechanism, in the form of clock-work, by which 
the frame of lenses revolves, and causes an 
alteration of darkness and a bright blaze of light 
every minute. By a narrow ladder we ascended to 
the iron gangway around the apparatus of lenses, 
and had the process of lighting explained. The 
light, when at the moment of greatest brilliance, 
can be seen at a distance of eighteen miles on the sea- 
level. Its appearance is a warning to avoid the foul 
ground in the neighbourhood, of which Admiralty 
charts give the fullest intimation. From the floor 
occupied by the man on duty, there is an outlet by a 
door to the exterior balcony, on which is placed a 
bell to be struck as a fog-signal. We examined 
the bell. By an adaptation of the clock-work, it 
can be made to sound at regular intervals, but it is 
doubtful if these signals of danger can be heard at 
any great distance. My own experience of a fog, 
on one occasion in crossing the Channel to Calais, 
where a bell was kept tolling, leads to the supposi- 
tion that bells ante h but a short way off 
during a thick palpable fog, and are of little 
practical avail. 

As the weather had partially cleared, we had a 
retty extensive view over the waste of waters 
rom the balcony. The only visible land was 
that of Tyree at Hynish, with its signal-tower. 
I was interested in knowing the method of inter- 
course by signals. Every morning between nine 
and ten o'clock, a ball is to be hoisted at the 
light-house to signify that all is well at the Skerry- 
vore. Should this signal fail to be given, a ball is 
raised at Hynish to inquire if anything is wrong. 
Should no reply be made by the hoisting of the 
ball, the schooner, hurried from its wet-dock, is 
put to sea, and steers for the light-house. Three 
men are constantly on the rock, where each remains 
six weeks, and then has a fortnight on shore ; the 
shift, which is made at low water of spring tides, 
occurs for each in succession, and is managed without 
difficulty by means of the fourth or spare keeper at 
Hynish, who takes his regular turn of duty. Accord- 
ing to these arrangements, the keepers of the Skerry- 
vore are about nine months on the rock, and 
about three months with their families every year. 
But this regularity may be deranged by the 
weather. One of the keepers told me that last 
winter he was confined to the rock for thirteen 
weeks, in consequence of the troubled state of the 
sea preventing personal communication with the 
shore. I inquired how high the waves washed up 
the sides of the tower during the most severe 
storms, and was told that they sometimes rose as 
high as the first window, or about sixty feet above 
the level of the rocks; yet, that even in these 
frightful tumults of winds and waves, the building 
never shook, and no apprehension of danger was 
entertained, 


When the weather is fine, the keepers are not by 
any means confined to the building. They =e 
straggle about among the gullies, enjoy the 
air, and amuse themselves by angling for the 
smaller kinds of white-fish ; any catch of this sort 
imparting a little relish to the monotony of the 
daily fare. The visits of seals, which are occasion- 
ally seen frisking in the surf, also furnish some 
amusement, and one can fancy that, to a student 
of natural history, life at the S oy might fur- 
nish some useful memoranda. e keepers, as 
previously mentioned, do not complain of solitude ; 
the obligations of professional duty, and the peri- 
odical return to their families at Hynish, where in 
fine weather they occupy themselves with their 

ardens, help materially to banish the sense of 

oneliness. Besides, as we observed from the 
visitors’ book, yachting-parties sometimes land 
on the rock, and acaal to the top of the light- 
house, perhaps leaving behind them the acceptable 
gift of a few newspapers, to shew what is going on 
in the outer world. The Commissioners do not 
object to the visits of respectable parties to this or 
any other light-house under their charge, for the 
believe that such visits, when properly conduct 
may be in various ways beneficial. 

We spent an hour on the rock ; more time could 
have been agreeably occupied, but the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lights act as men of business, 
and have little to charge themselves with in the 
way of procrastination. There was other work to 
be done before night. We had to reach a bay 
behind Barra Head, the bold southern promonto: 
of that long series of islands and rocks which stre 
northwards and terminate in the Butt of Lewis. 
The Pharos, with all safely on board, is therefore 
to be supposed once more ary onward in 
its course. My last look of this giant of the 
ocean embraced the three keepers standing at 
gaze on an elevated peak of the rock, but the 
rising mist and increasing distance soon shut 
them from our view; and Skerryvore remained 
only as one of the pleasing remembrances of my 
excursion. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
CHAPTER XXV.—JERRY’S NEW TOY. 


As the reader will have already surmised, the 
rescuer of John English was none other than the 
chemist’s sister. John had not unfrequently left 
his lodgings for two or three days at a time with- 
out giving Mrs Jakeway any previous intimation 
of his intentions ; and in the present instance, that 
worthy soul was entirely unsuspicious that any 
mishap had befallen the young photographer. 
Hannah was the first to take the alarm. Her 
brother had left home with the avowed intention 
of being away for a week at the least ; but late on 
the fourth night after his departure, Hannah was 
surprised by his unexpected return; and her sus- 
icions that he had some black business in hand were 
first aroused by the injunction which he laid upon 
her, not to ape of his return to any one, as his 
stay would only extend over a couple of hours, after 
which he would again take his departure as quietly 
as he had come. Presently, Hannah was s 
by a peculiar scratching outside the window; but 
Brackenridge seemed to understand what it mean’ 
and going to the door, admitted Jerry Winch ; an 


Hannah was at once ordered off to bed. Hannah 
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kissed her brother, and went up stairs, but only 
to steal down again five minutes later, with attenu- 
ated skirts, and without her shoes. The voices 
inside the sitting-room sounded low and muffled 
through the closed door, and the listening woman 
could only make out a word now and then; but 
what she did hear was sufficient to send her back 
up-stairs with a scared face, when the noise of 
chairs being moved inside the room warned her 
that it was time to go. 

Early next forenoon, without saying a word to 
any one, Hannah Brackenridge set out for the little 
sea-side village of Merton, which lies about two 
miles north of Finger Bay. Hannah had some 
friends here in the persons of an old farmer and 
his wife, whom she was in the habit of visiting two 
or three times each year; and here also lived an 
old admirer of hers, Mark Purvis by name, whose 
love she had cruelly slighted. But Mark’s memory 
still dwelt kindly on the pale-faced Hannah, a fact 
which was well known to her; and it was to Mark 
that she now looked for assistance in carrying out 
her scheme. On reaching Merton, she found that 
Mark had gone out for the day, and would not 
be home till a late hour; but whatever the hour 
might be, she must wait and see him. She left the 
old farmer and his wife, who knew nothing of her 
real errand, at her usual hour for returning home ; 
and then walking out for a couple of miles along 
the road by which she knew that Mark must reach 
Merton, she waited at a little tavern, hour after 
hour, listening for the sound of his horse’s hoofs. 
It was past ten o’clock before he came; and in 
half an hour from that time Hannah was rowing 
across to Inchmallow in her lover's boat. She had 
resolutely refused either to let Mark accompany 
her, or to tell him whither she was going; only 
he was to meet her at a certain time at a certain 
spot, and take the boat back to Merton. Hannah’s 
father had been keeper of one of the northern light- 
houses, and the girl was thoroughly at home in the 
management of a boat. How she succeeded in 
rescuing John English from the fate which at one 
time seemed so imminent, we have already seen. 

John hired a chaise, and reached home the 
following afternoon, frightening Mrs Jakeway 
exceedingly with the sight of his worn white face. 
He kept his promise to his mysterious preserver ; 
and was impervious to all Mrs Jakeway’s hints and 
half-questions as to where he had béen, and what 
had ee to him, to change him so wofully 
in so short a time. All he could be induced to 
say was, that he had been taken suddenly ill during 
the time he was away, but that he was better now. 
Naturally enough, he was greatly perplexed in his 
own mind as to the identity of his rescuer: that he 
owed his life to the chemist’s sister was a fact of 
which he had not the remotest suspicion. 

Brackenridge coming home at the end of eight 
days from his first departure, and being informed 
by his sister that Mr English had been severely 
il, hurried at once into Cliff Cottage, without wait- 

ing to take off his travelling-things, to offer his con- 
b > hate He was surprised—he was astounded— 
he didn’t know whether he was standing on his 
head or his heels, when John told him what had 
befallen himself at Inchmallow. The whole thing 
was almost too incredible for belief, said the 
chemist. * Jerry Winch had been employed for 
— to take parties to the island, and had been a 

wourite with everybody. What had put the idea 
into his foolish head to play off such a dangerous 


b. 


trick on Mr English, was utterly beyond his 
Brackenridge’s, ane even faintly to hn al but 
one thing he would take care of, that Jerry should 
never in future be allowed to officiate as guide to 
the island. But what did Mr English intend to do 
in the matter? Did he intend to institute proceed- 
ings against the simpleton?—No? Well, that was 
noble, that was generous ; and he must be allowed 
to say that it was wise also. Jerry’s friends must 
be careful that no similar responsibility should 
ever be allowed to rest on him in future. But 
how did Mr English succeed in escaping from the 
island? That was a point which he, Brackenridge, 
was much interested in ascertaining. 

But John, bearing in mind the promise he had 
given, positively declined to enlighten the chemist 
on that point; and Brackenridge was obliged to 
return home with his curiosity unsatisfied. He was 
gloomy and preoccupied all evening; and about 
eleven o'clock he set out for the Hand and Dagger, 
entering it by a back-way which he made use of 
when he did not wish to be seen by the ordinary 
customers of the hotel; and Mrs Winch and he had 
along interview together in the private room of 
the landlady. The method of John English’s 
escape from the island lay heavily on the minds of 
both of them : it was unknown, and must therefore, 
they felt, be to some extent dangerous to their 

culiar interests. The chemist’s diabolical plan 

ad miscarried, though how or why, neither the 
landlady nor her companion could so much as 
guess. The promised three hundred pounds were 
still as far as ever from the fingers that itched to 
grasp them ; and the widow was still as determined 
as ever that her wedding-day should be postponed 
till the obstacle which stood so persistently in the 
ee of Lady Spencelaugh and herself should be 

nally disposed of. Once more Brackenridge exerted 
all his persuasive powers in an effort to induce the 
widow to reveal to him the nature of the secret 
which bound her so firmly to the interests of the 
mistress of Belair ; and once more all his cajoleries 
proved in vain, and he had to return home baffled 
and enraged, and only withheld from throwing up 
the whole business by the golden lure which shone 
so temptingly before his mind’s eye. 

Jerry Winch had been missing from his usual 
haunts for several days, and many people wondered 
what had become of the obliging simpleton ; but 
Jerry was in hiding, and no one in the little town, 
save his mother and Brackenridge, knew the place 
of his retreat, which was at a little farmhouse 
about a dozen miles from Normanford, kept by a 
cousin of Mrs Winch. On the forenoon of the 
day following that of his interview with the land- 
lady, Brackenridge borrowed a horse and gig 
belonging to one of his friends, and set off to see 
Jerry. The lad was out, a servant told him, when 
he reached the house, adding that Jerry would 
most likely be found at the clearing in the fir 
plantation ; and there Brackenridge did find him, 


stealing on him unawares, and watching him in. 


silence for several minutes before making his 
presence known. Jerry was singularly employed. 
At one end of a small clearing in the gloomy plan- 
tation, he had fixed up two forked sticks about five 
feet in height, with a third stick fastened across 
them. To this cross-bar a piece of string was 
knotted, the other end of which was firmly tied to 
the leg of a miserable —- Jerry, standing a 
few paces away with a loaded pistol in his hand, 
waited till the bird, tired with its ineffectual efforts 
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to escape, perched on the cross-bar, and the moment 
that it did so, he took aim and fired. If unsuccess- 
ful in hitting it, he waited patiently till the flutter- 
ing creature perched once more, and then fired 
again ; and so on, till he either succeeded in killing 
it, or else cut the string with his bullet, and so 
allowed it to escape. On a branch close by hung 
a wicker-cage weeny e a dozen or more sparrows, 
all destined for a similar fate. As often as Jerry 
succeeded in killing a bird, he burst into a wild fit 
of laughter, that bent him double, and shook him 
violently, as though he were being clutched at by 
invisible demoniac fingers. 

‘He seems made on purpose to do the Fiend’s 
own bidding,’ muttered a to himself as 
he stepped into the -opening.—‘ Well, J —_ my 
man,’ he said aloud, ‘how are you to-day? That’s 
a pretty plaything you have got there ’—pointing to 
the pistol. 

. Yes, said the lad with a grave nod of the head ; 
‘it’s Jerry’s new toy. Rare fun to shoot sparrows! 
Poor beggars! how they try to get away, don’t 
they ?’ 

‘But how came you to obtain such a toy ?’ 

‘It was in Milcham’s window for sale for a long 
time, and Jerry never saw it without longing to 
have it. So he saved up all his shillings and 
sixpences till he had got enough money to ter it, 
and then he gave old drunken Steve Benson a 
shilling to go and get it for him. Hoo, hoo, hoo! 
Rare fun to shoot sparrows! Watch and see how 
= Jerry can knock one off its perch 

‘Not now, thank you, Jerry—some day when I 
have more time. I want to talk to you about 
something else to-day. By the by, how is Pipanta ?’ 

‘Alas! the lovely Pipanta is dead,’ said Jerry in 
a tone of anguish as his arms fell dejectedly by his 
side, and the tears came into his large blue eyes. 

‘Dead !’ exclaimed the chemist in a sympathetic 
voice. ‘ When did she die ?’ 

‘This day-week,’ said the lad sadly. ‘ And Je 
buried her at midnight, when the moon was at full, 
under the Witches’ Oak on Pensdale Moor. Oh! 
my lovely Pipanta! Never will thy master see 
thee more; never more will thy beautiful head 
nestle in his bosom ; never more, ah me! wilt thou 
dance to thy lord’s music. Jerry has lost his 
darling for ever!’ 

‘Died this day-week, did she?’ said Bracken- 
ridge musingly. ‘Let me consider. Why, that 
was the very day that Katafango esca from 
Inchmallow !’ 


‘Escaped! Has the t magician escaped ?’ 
PE rae -y the terrified t came Then he wilt kill 
poor Jerry, or perhaps cast a spell over him, and 
turn him into a snake or a toad. Put some of the 
white powder into his drink !’ 

The chemist smiled, and stroked the lad’s hair. 
‘Jerry has no cause to be afraid, he said; ‘the 
charm which his friend gave him will keep him 
safe against the arts of all the magicians in the 
world. No, no, my poor lad; Katafango can do no 
harm to you; but had he not escaped, Pipanta 
would not have died ; but now he will take her 
soul, and put it into the body of a toad, and so 
imprison it for ever. And the turn of Mogaddo will 
come next.’ 

‘No, no,’ screamed the boy ; ‘ Mogaddo shall not 
die!’ Then in an intense whisper, and with his 
lips close to the chemist’s ear, he said: ‘ Let Jerry 
kill Katafango !’ 

‘Tut, tut! my dear boy, what are you talking 


about ?’ said the chemist pleasantly. ‘ But put that 
pretty toy in your pocket, and link your arm in 
mine, and let us walk together to the top of the 
hill, and consider what means we shall adopt to 
save the life of your pet, Mogaddo,’ 

Two days later, the county carrier, returning 
home from Fairwood market in the dusk of the 
winter afternoon, found the bleeding and insensible 
body of a man lying in the road; and being a 
strong fellow, he contrived to lift it into his cart, 
and so drove with it to the nearest house, which, 
as it happened, was that of the station-master of 
Kingsthorpe Station. And so, without any exercise 
of their own will in the matter, John English and 
Jane Garrod were at last brought face to face, and 
another link in the chain was complete. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—JOHN AND HIS NURSE. 


John English lifted his languid eyelids, and 
gazed feebly around. He was in a strange room, 
and there was a strange face at his bedside—a 
strange face, but not an unkind one. ‘ Where am 
I? and who are you?’ he asked in a weak voice. 

‘You are in the house of Abel Garrod, the 
station-master at Kingsthorpe; and I am Abel 
Garrod’s wife.’ 

‘ How did I come here? and what has happened 
to me? 

‘You are not to talk—the doctor has forbidden 
it. But I will answer your questions, just to 
satisfy your mind; and then you must try to go 
to sleep, and I will tell you everything when you 
are stronger. You were found on the road yester- 
day afternoon, about a mile from here, and brought 
to this house. You had been shot through the 
shoulder, and had lost a great deal of blood. The 
ball has been extracted; but. the wound is a 
dangerous one, and you will be confined to your 
bed for some time to come. One question I should 
like you to answer me: Did you see the man who 
shot you, or have you any idea who he was ?” 

‘Let me think,’ said John. Then after a pause: 
‘I remember everything now. I had set off to go 
up to Belair with a portfolio of photographs ; and 
had just left the meadows for the high-road, and 
was passing the clump of larches, when I heard a 
rustling behind me, and next moment a shot, 
and then I felt that I was hit. I turned, and saw 
the dusky outline of a figure hurrying stealthily 
through the brushwood, and made an attempt to 
pursue it; but in a moment or two, the ground 
seemed to reel under my feet, and then all was 
darkness. Why I was shot, or by whom I was 
shot, I know no more than you do.’ 

‘Not another word,’ said Jane Garrod. ‘You 
have talked far more already than you have 
strength for’ 

‘My portfolio—has it been found?’ said John 
anxiously, without noticing Jane’s injunction. 

‘It was picked up near you, and lies on that 
table.’ 

‘Then pray oblige me by having it sent up 
to Miss Spencelaugh at Belair, with a message 
explaining that in consequence of an accident I 
am unable to take it myself.’ 

‘ But you—it is not possible that you know Miss 
Spencelaugh !’ said Jane with a strange look on her 
face. 

‘I certainly have the honour of being acquainted 
with Miss Spencelaugh,’ said John with a smile of 
almost womanly sweetness. ‘Does that fact seem 
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strange to you?’ Then his eyes lighted 
cndtenly, aed he added: ‘You also know her; 
I can see it by your face. Tell me’-—— But 
his new-found strength seemed all at once to 
desert him, and with a little sigh, his head droo; 

on the pillow, and Jane saw that he had fain 

Jane blamed herself severely for having thus 
allowed her patient to overtax his strength ; and 
for the next two or three days she strictly enforced 
the most absolute silence. John tried several 
times to draw her into conversation, but Jane 
always refused to answer him, and left the room 
if he persisted in questioning her ; so that he was 
fain, after a time, to wait with what patience he 
might till the doctor should give him leave to talk. 
His wound was an ugly one, and his recovery was 
proportionately slow and tedious ; still, there were 
many languid hours—hours when his wound ceased 
for a time to pain him—when it seemed very 
pleasant to lie there in that snug, cheerful little 
room, where everything was so exquisitely clean ; 
to lie there between the lavender-scented sheets, 
and gaze through the window across the snowy 
fields to where a great hill shut in the peer a 
mile or two away ; with a nearer view of the spire 
of Kingsthorpe church standing clearly out above 
the tree-tops; and quite in the foreground, of 
th dey roof al red twisted chimneys of 
Woodfield Grange. The peace and quiet that 
brooded over everything harmonised well with his 
weakness of body and leageer of mind. He was 
content to lie by for a little while in this quiet 
haven, and let the world, with all its cares and 
turmoil, roll unheeded away—content to lie there 
and think of Frederica. Lyjng thus day after day, 
his eyes found many pleasant things to dwell upon. 
There was a bunch of snow-drops growing in a 
flower-pot against the window, every blossom of 
which was known to him; then, outside the win- 
dow, came robins and sparrows, and other birds, 
attracted thither by the crumbs scattered ev 
day by Jane ; which pecked at the casement wii 
their tiny beaks when the crumbs were all gone, 
and peered curiously in at quiet John, as though 
they were anxious about the state of his health. 
Then, in the wintry afternoon, a squadron of mar- 
auding rooks would lazily wing their way home- 
ward towards Woodfield Grange, under the leader- 
ship of some wary old bird, shewing blackly out 
against the bright western sky; and would not 
finally settle into their nests till after much airy 
disputation among themselves, and many cere- 
monious leave-takings for the night between friends 
and neighbours. Then that bit of western sky, 
with the white, hushed landscape below it, framed 
by the diamond-paned casement, on frosty after- 
noons, when the sinking sun gleamed through the 
rising mists like a fiery eye, was of itself beautiful 
to look upon. 

Coming back inside the room, John’s eyes always 
lingered on the homely face of his kind nurse. 
How noiseless, how assiduous, how attentive to his 
slightest wish she was! What had he, a complete 
stranger to her, done to deserve such kindness? 
* How can I ever repay you?’ John would some- 
times feebly murmur as his eyes followed her about 

room. 

‘By doing as you are told,’ Jane would reply ; 
‘and by not talking till the doctor gives you leave.’ 

Waking up cublenly one evening from a deep, 

ing sleep, John saw his nurse standing by his 
bedside, gazing into his face with strangely earnest 


eyes ; and the same moment a sudden light broke . 


on him. Jane was the first to speak: ‘The doctor 
—_o you may talk for five minutes to-day’ 

ithout heeding her remark, John said: ‘ You 
are the woman whom I saw one evening, a couple 
of months ago, in the waiting-room of the Ki 
thorpe station. You, too, saw me, and seemed to 
recognise me, and the recognition startled you. I 
heard you mutter something about having “come 
back ) a the dead,” and then you hurried away, 
—— you act thus, and whom did you take me 
to ’ 


Jane had pushed back the candle while he was 
—. so that her face was now in shadow, and 
ohn could not see its worki After a moment’s 
silence, as if to collect herself, she said: ‘ Before I 
answer your question, you must allow me to ask 
you another. How did you come by that strange 
lue figure which is marked on the upper part of 
your left arm ?’ 

‘Do you mean the coiled snake with the lotos- 
flower in its mouth, which is tattooed on the part 
you mention ?’ 

‘The same.’ 

‘Oh, that has been there longer than I can 
remember ; and, for anything I can tell to the 
nt a may have been there when I was 

rn. 


‘You will pardon me asking you the question, 
will you not,’ said Jane, ‘but is John English 
your real name ?’ 

‘For all practical purposes, it is,” answered John. 
‘ And a good, useful name I’ve found it. But why 
these strange questions? Again I ask you—whom 
do you take me to be?’ 

‘I cannot take you for any other than the gentle- 
man you represent yourself to -be, said Jane. 
‘What strikes me in your appearance, and did the 
first time I saw you, is the extraordinary likeness 
you bear to some one whom I knew many, many 
years ago.’ 

‘Who was that person?’ said John. 

‘Some day, I will tell you; at present, I cannot.’ 

‘But why did you ask me about the mark on my 
arm ?’ said John. 

‘That is another question which I do not feel 
at liberty to answer, till I know more of your 
history.’ 

‘More mysteries!’ said John wearily! Then he 
added impulsively : ‘I like you. You are a good 
woman. I feel that I can trust you; and some 
day, when I shall be stronger, I will tell you the 
story of my life. For your great kindness to a poor, 
helpless wretch in his hour of extremity, I know 
that I can never sufficiently repay you’ 

‘Time is up,’ said Jane abruptly. ‘You must 
talk no more to-day.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said John, ‘did 
up to Belair, as I requested ? 

‘I did; but Miss Spencelaugh has been from 
home for a week past, and does not return till this 
evening.’ 

‘Then you know Miss ~ lta, ? said John 
eagerly. ‘I was sure you did’ 

‘ These arms nursed her when she was a helpless 
baby,’ said Jane proudly. ‘It was I who brought 
her home from India aftgr her r mamma’s 
death ; and I lived with her at Belair, tending her, 
and waiting on her, till my Lady, ed Sir 
Philip to get a governess for her, and then I was 
wanted no more. 

‘Then there is one more tie between us than I 
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left in his body seemed to mount into his face. 

‘My poor boy, do you think I am blind?’ said 
Jane with a smile, as she stroked his hair softly. 
‘I am going up to Belair in the morning, and I 
won’t fail to tell Miss Frederica how it happened 
that you were not able to take up the portfolio 
yourself, But not another word now—not another 
word.’ 

‘And why should it not be?’ said Jane to her- 
self, as she stood with her apron thrown over her 
head, gazing out into the frosty twilight, waiting 
for her husband. ‘ Why should they not come 
together, if he be But I dare not speak the 
name even to myself. And yet, things do some- 
times happen in this dull world more wonderful 
than one reads about in story-books, But I am 
deceiving myself: such a thing as this could never 
happen. And yet the likeness—the likeness !’ 


Jane Garrod went up to Belair the following 
morning, and had a long interview with Frederica ; 
but what passed between the two in nowise con- 
cerns us at present. On the afternoon of the same 
day, a groom made his appearance at the station, 
with a present of grapes and hothouse flowers for 
Mr English ; and next morning, Frederica herself 
rode over, and halted at the door for two minutes ; 
and John English, from his little room, could hear 
her clear, silvery voice as she talked to Jane Garrod, 
and the impatient pawing of Zuleika. 

From that time, fruit and flowers for the invalid 
were sent almost daily from Belair; and two or 
three times each week, Frederica herself might be 
seen at the little station-house. She never dis- 
mounted, and John never saw her, for the window 
of his room looked out in the opposite direction ; 
but he could hear the music of her voice ; and after 
she was gone, Jane Garrod always came up-stairs, 
and told him as much of the conversation had 
passed between herself and Frederica as it con- 
cerned him to hear. What happiness for him to 
think that it was sweet concern for his health that 
drew the mistress of his heart so often to that 
lowly roof! He never paused to ask himself 
whither his infatuation was leading him ; for him, 
the present was allin all. So that time of recovery 
from his hurt was for John English one of the 
pleasantest of his life; a happy, restful interreg- 
num from all the tirmoil and petty cares of every- 
day existence. His recovery was slow, but sure. 
It was tacitly understood between Jane Garrod 
and himself that he should tell her the story of 
his life as soon as his strength would allow of the 
exertion. Each felt that the other had something 
to reveal; each of them held, as it were, a frag- 
ment of a key; would the two fragments, when 
welded together, prove strong enough to unlock 


the heart of the omy 4 ? 
At length the day came when the doctor gave 
John ission to venture down-stairs, and Jane 


made quite a little jubilee of the event. Abel 
Garrod left the house as soon as tea was over, to 
attend to his trains. 

‘ Twilight is the best time for story-telling, said 
J Pe stretched his great length of lime alon; 
the little sofa in front of the fire; ‘and I coul 
hardly have a better time than the present for 
telling mine. Will you kindly me that 
cigar-case ?—Thanks. Nous revenons toujours @ 
nos premiers amours; which means that, after an 


abstinence of six weeks, a Havana is a very pleasant 


He lit his cigar, and fell back into his old loung- 
ing posture on the sofa; and then was silent for 
a minute or two, gathering up his thoughts. 

It was nearly dark outside by this time ; far and 
near, the wintry landscape lay crisply white ; but 
within the uncurtained room, ho deine firelight 
gleamed fitfully ; and the shadows playing a timor- 
ous game at hide-and-seek among f meme 2 stole 
coyly out of the corners, hustling one over another, 
only to disappear, next moment, as the ruddy blaze 
rose and fell, bringing into momentary relief the 
great black beard and gaunt face of the yo 
rage mag and the brooding, earnest features o' 

is auditor; and anon leaving little else visible 
than the glowing > of John’s ci And thus 
it was that John told the story of his life. 
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I wap always congratulated myself that I had ° 


passed through those stages of life—namely, child- 
hood and boyhood—which are most exposed to the 
attacks of the disease called Mnemonics, without 
even a fit of Memoria Technica. One of my most 
familiar school-friends used some mysterious 
System, whereby he gathered dates as from a tree, 
and historical facts arranged themselves in pigeon- 
holes of his mind ready for instant use—he used to 
boast that he could lay his head upon anything he 
wanted in that way at a moment’s notice—but he 
only made one endeavour to proselytise me. He 
tried to persuade me that the idea of a Unicorn 
drinking Small-beer at once suggested to him the 
names of the Minor Prophets. But I soon taught 
him (in exchange for his information) that I was 
not going to be made a fool of by a smaller boy 
than myself. I gave him a black eye, and broke 
the bridge of his nose ; after which, we were firmer 
friends than ever, only, by tacit consent, the subject 
of Mnemonics was tabooed between us, It was 
understood that he stuck to his absurd theory about 
the Unicorn, but henceforth he kept it to himself, 
I did not set any very high store upon information, 
whether sacred or profane, at that period of life: 
all knowledge seemed, in my school-boy jargon, 
more or less ‘bosh ;’ and to acquire it by such 
artificial absurdities as my friend had suggested, 
seemed, indeed, as the heralds have it, to be ‘ put- 
ting metal upon metal.’ Iwas already made to 
learn a great deal more than I wished, and I shrunk 
from the notion of any voluntary labour in addition, 
2s the Ass shrinks from the uplifted stick. 

At the University, Mnemonics (the very word 
itself, difficult to spell, and doubtful to pronounce, 
is repulsive) cropped up again in various ridiculous 
forms. In the senate-house, during the Little Go 
examination, I remember sitting next to a young 
gentleman, who kept murmuring to himself: ‘ Ping 
—rum—fib—two—tam—li—bung,’ as though it 
were an Incantation; albeit he was certainly no 
Conjuror. He assured me that these mystic syllables 
contained all the Elements of Morality. 

‘Very good,’ returned I sardonically; ‘then 
there should be no such thing as Vice.’ 
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Upon the other side of me sat a nefarious student, 
stealthily referring to his watch-case, in which were 
inscribed the dates of every extraordinary occur- 
rence from the Deluge to the Reform Bill; and I 
did not know which to despise most, the Fool or 
the Knave. 

Once, while an undergraduate, I had Mnemonics 
‘brought home’ (as we say of crimes) to myself in 
a very unpleasant, because costly manner. When 
alone in my lodgings one morning, studying hard 
at an extempore speech for the debate that night at 
the Union, I was called upon by two severe and 
elderly widow-ladies. Naturally shy, and wholly 
unaccustomed to the incursion of females, their 
very appearance struck panic to my soul. 

What intelligence was left to me, however, at 
once suggested that their intention was plunder. 
Their ascetic appearance, their sombre garments, 
were, I was certain, only a cloak for that charity 
which never fails at our venerable university : the 
demand for a subscription to some object of interest 
—of interest to the applicant. I had already 
paid my poll-tax * (I was not reading for honours) 
to the painted window in Ely Cathedral, a work of 
art that had been going on since the beginning of 
the century, and the ‘calls’ for which quite suffi- 
ciently account for the fact of Cantabs being opposed 
to the Tractarian or church-decoration party. My 
present visitors gave me the idea that they were 
actuated by missionary enterprise : I listened for 
the word Quashibungo, and wondered whether five 
shillings would be too small a sum to be forwarded 
into the interior of Africa. I did their sagacity an 
injustice. The two ladies had called solely and 
wholly upon their own account. They were the 
indigent relicts (so I understood them to state) of a 
distinguished Fellow of my own college, who had 
given his mind to the composition of one of the 
most remarkable works in the English language, 
and had perished in the attempt. The last page 
had been dictated with his last breath. The 
Printing Press (that inestimable blessing to a free 
country) had, however, disseminated the boon thus 
bequeathed to his fellow-creatures to the extent of 
a hundred and fifty copies. One hundred copies 
were still remaining unsold. (Here they each pro- 
duced a dozen little books from some mysterious 
pouch.) How many would I wish to take at seven- 
and-sixpence per copy? A reduction of sixpence 
apiece would be made in case of my taking a 
quantity : say eight pounds for the twenty-four. 

I had a trusty female attendant who would have 
done battle with these respectable harpies, if I could 
only have summoned her; but one of the Relicts 
had, with fiendish prevision, posted herself in force 


‘One copy, exclaimed I, mustering all the firm- 
ness of which I was capable. ‘I will take one copy, 
to oblige you, ladies ; but I do not approve of the 
system.’ 

‘He does not approve of the System,’ observed 
one to the other, in tones tremulous with pity, 
‘He will only take one copy’ 

I did not trust myself to speak, but tendered 
half-a-sovereign between my finger and thumb, 
Widow No. 1 pecked it up, as a canary pecks at 
groundsel. 

‘I have no change,’ said she tentatively. 
are doing a good work, remember.’ 

I felt that they were doing me; but I said 
nothing. 

‘Keep the half-crown, and give him another 
copy,’ suggested Widow No. 2. 

‘No, said I with resolution; ‘one copy is 
enough : more than enough.’ 

‘Then we will owe him half-a-crown,’ observed 
No. 2. 

‘We shall not forget: we are just, although 
you are not generous, added the other with a 
pitying smile. Not only, let us hope, by reason of 
their great advantages with respect to the Art of 
Memory, they did not forget ; though I, for my 
part, should have been glad to be set free for so 
small a ransom as half-a-sovereign. I took up the 
invaluable work, for which I had exchanged that 
little coin, and opened it at random. 

‘Thus,’ I read, ‘the Minor Prophets will at once 
recur to you in their proper order, through the 
association of ideas induced by the picture of the 
Unicorn drinking Small-beer’ I rushed to the 
window, but too late to shoot the rubbish upon the 
heads of my betrayers: it was summer-time, but 
I lit the ornamental shavings in the grate, and 
made a funeral-pyre for the odious volume. 

The next occasion of my meeting with Mnemonics 
was, to my great surprise and disapprobation, in that 
otherwise sensible periodical, Chambers’s Journal. 
In No. 75 of the New Series, I came upon a paper 
called The Art of Memory, the perusal of which 
affected me with Vertigo. I did not understand 
half-a-dozen consecutive lines of it; but what did 
strike me very forcibly, was the recommendation 
it contained that a student of the art should carry 
about in his head a furnished room, the floor, the 
ceiling, and walls of which were to be divided into 
fifty squares ; and he was always to stand with his 
back to the fireplace. This once attained, he 
might even commit to memory How the Waters 
came down at Lodore, without transposing a single 
epithet. Like the boy who learned his alphabet 
with such difficulty (but I little thought how like 
the boy), I deemed it was scarcely worth while ‘ to 
go through so much to gain so little ;’ I almost 
resolved—to give an idea of the lengths to which 
my prejudice was at that time capable of carrying 
me—to give up reading Chambers’s Journal. 

The last time, previous to conversion, that I 


*You 


| found myself face to face with this Chimera, was 
between me and the bell: cut off from my supports, | at the Polytechnic. 


The sombre Lecture-rooms 


and exposed to a raking fire of terrible glances, [| Of that respectable Establishment do not often 


could only inquire, with a wretched: affectation of 
interest, to what subject this posthumous work of 
their late husband was devoted. 

‘ Mnemonics,’ was their sepulchral joint-reply. 


* A poll degree is an ordinary degree, so called (perha 
ab badass equekiccnneemn” = 


return the echoes of my footsteps; but I occa- 
sionally go there previous to poetical composition, 
in order to reawaken the memories of my youth : 
To hang over the ancient glass-blower, whom I 
once thought an artist from fairyland ; to receive 
from the electric-battery the ‘wild pulsation’ that 
I felt in early years, and which still has power to 
move me—and with some rapidity ; to contemplate 
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the diving-bell and its occupants, but not to enter 
it, for it must come to grief some day, after so long 
a lease of impunity; to watch the diver (where 
do the governors of the institution procure those 
amphibious ministers -to the public pleasure ?— 
or is the office an hereditary one?) groping for 
halfpence in the crystal depths—a sublime 
though daring) image of Covetousness defying 

ternity.* Now and then, when wishing to supply 
my imagination with sombre tints, I venture into 
a lecture-room: thus it happened that the other 
day I found myself, by the merest chance, a spec- 
tator of an exhibition of Mnemonics. Upon dis- 
covering the kind of science to which I was about 
to be subjected, I turned to make my escape ; but 
reflecting that I was come to renew my youth, and 
that I should be certain to meet with my old friend 
the Unicorn drinking his Small-beer, and suggesting 
the Minor Prophets, I resumed my seat. To this 
apparently slight circumstance must be attributed 
my happy conversion. 

If ever there was a Sadducee of the Sadducees 
in that mnemonical lecturer’s lecture-room, it was 
I. I listened, but with a sceptic’s smile. I heard 
him say that the small boys —_ the platform had 
been only a little while under his teaching, and 
that if I came next week I should probably find an 
entirely new set; any other boy of the present 
audience, or adult, whether male or female, could 
be taught, he said, in a few lessons the same won- 
drous feats. ‘Could J be taught?’ inquired I 
satirically. [The audience at once took me fora 
Confederate. } 

‘Certainly,’ said he, if I would favour him with 
a call at his private residence. 

But first for the feats. Upon a large board, the 
lecturer set down in chalk, at the suggestion of mem- 
bers of the company, a vast number of figures, in sets 
of three. Perhaps there were thirty such sets (if 
there had been three hundred, the thing, as I now 
know, could have been done as easily), and there- 
fore ninety figures. So soon as they were written 
down, the board was turned away from the boys, 
and they repeated all the figures in their proper 
order; then backwards; then diagonally—it was 
impossible to puzzle them. No natural memory 
with which man has ever been endowed—not 
Avicenna’s, not Scaliger’s, not Klopstock’s—could 
have accomplished such a task. Then the lecturer 
wrote down single words—again supplied by the 
audience—in strings, without the least connection 
with each other (be sure I gave him some diffi- 
cult ones), and the board having, as before, been 
turned away from the boys, they repeated them in 
their due order without a mistake ; then back- 
wards ; then eighth word, fifteenth word, twenty- 
seventh word, &c. according to the number called 
out by any of the company. An enormous sheet 
of canvas, covered with hundreds of dates, was 
next unfolded, and these were all repeated in the 
same marvellous manner, and as fast as the 
magician’s wand could move in all directions at our 
call. There were a number of other wondrous 
feats performed ; but let the above suffice. The 
beholders looked upon the affair from different 
points of view: an intelligent old gentleman upon 
my left bade me observe the phrenological develo 
ment of the small pupils’ heads: ‘They have al 


* I am aware that this conception will have to be 
worked out, before it is made intelligible to the General 
Public: but the idea is copyright. 


“Number,” sir, very prominent ;* my neighbour 
on the other side remarked (in a strong Milesian 
accent) that these efforts of memory were all per- 
formed by sleight of hand. 

I could not help smiling at these attempts at 
elucidation ; but I was by no means a convert yet. 

‘If you can teach me to do these things,’ said I 
to the lecturer, to speak with whom I remained 
after the astonished company had. adjourned to 
some other scene of science, ‘I'll forgive you.’ —I 
meant that I would forgive him for having puzzled 
me so. 

‘Sir, said he smiling, ‘if you will come to my 
house, I will engage, in a very few lessons, to enable 
you to do all that you have seen to-day,’ 

‘What ! learn this rhapsody by heart ?’ (I held 
a copy of the most difficult piece of unconnected 
oy in my hand which it is possible to imagine, 

ut which the boys had just repeated word for 
word.) ‘ Why, I never could learn even the As in 
presenti !” 

‘ Nevertheless, sir, you shall learn this, if you 
please to do so,’ 

‘And those dates?’ urged I. ‘I never could 
retain but one date—that of the Conquest, which I 
have now the pleasure of communicating to you— 
1066. 


In years one thousand and sixty-six, since 
Christ in Bethlehem’s manger lay ; 


that’s thanks to Valpy’s Chronology’ 

The lecturer surveyed me with sublime pity, 
such as a Regius Professor of Greek might bestow 
upon a young gentleman who boasted of his ac- 
quaintance with the conjugation of tuptd. ‘ Dates,’ 
said he, ‘shall be as plentiful with you as black- 
berries. But do not imagine, my dear sir, that 
“the System” (he always spoke of his own plan of 
Mnemonics by that august and mysterious title) is 
a mere cramming apparatus. It teaches you to 
think as well as to remember.’ He could not fail 
to see, by the terrible expression of my counte- 
nance, that he had here made a little mistake. 
The idea of my coming to the Polytechnic to be 
taught to think! But we parted very amicably, 
and I agreed to become one of his private pupils. 

‘Remember, said he, quoting from his own lec- 
ture, ‘ Observe, reflect, link thought with thought, and 
think of the impressions. My address is, Great 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, No. 1500. Great 
Charlotte, a plump female ; charlatan, what you 
mistook me for. Bloomsbury, which at once sug- 
gests her beauty: 1500 (neglect the noughts) 
reminds you of her youth ; she is of the same age 
as Wilikin’s Dinah. There, now, you’ll never 
forget my street and my number;’ and I never 
shall. 

I attended at this gentleman’s house upon the 
following Tuesday. Before introducing me to his 
class, he obtained my promise not to teach ‘the 
System’ to anybody else. I gave it him very 
willingly, for it did not seem to me likely that I 
should be in a position to damage his interests in 
that way. His classes consist of ladies and gentle- 
men, with a few children. The object of most of these 
persons, as in my own case, is merely the improve- 
ment of their memories; but not a few of ample 
means and good position, but whose education hap- 
pens to have been neglected, come to be instructed 
In private in the very rudiments of information. 
The Magician can teach the multiplication table to 
any one short of a born idiot in a few minutes, and 
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that in such a way that it is never forgotten. His 
plan combines quickness and durability in a most 
uncommon degree. For all ‘cram’ purposes—for 
getting up any kind of knowledge at short notice— 
it is indeed incomparable. I am, as I expected to 
be, the dunce of the company, the least satisfactory 
of his pupils; and yet, after my three lessons of one 
hour A 4 I feel myself quite capable of becoming 
a teacher of Mnemonics—although not of breaking 
my word. [The moral faculties are not injured by 
the process.| I am in possession of all the dates of 
the accessions of our monarchs, the arrangement 
and names of the phrenological organs, ; in 
short, of every sort of information to which 
I have chosen to turn my mind since its recent 
education. If I wish to remember the date of my 
wife’s birthday, or the order of the hieroglyphics 
upon a Chinese tea-chest, those objects are secured 
by the same machinery. I may here remark, as 
some set-off against this humiliating confession, 
that Memoria Technica alone, without ‘the System,’ 
would be next to useless; my opinion of the 
Unicorn and his ridiculous liquor per se remains 
unchanged, but with his Driver (the Teacher), he 
becomes really a serviceable ani ere is 
almost no end to the uses to which he may be put ; 
he is quiet to ride, or drive, or go in harness. For 
the classification of ideas, the order of ‘heads’ in a 
sermon, or of ‘points’ in a speech, he may be 
relied upon never to break down. He seems to be 
a particular favourite with the clergy, and all the 
good people who admire preaching. The former 
come to the Magician to learn Tew to deliver 
sermons, the latter how to retain them when 
delivered. 

It is very characteristic of a section of this class 
of persons that they object to the Unicorn, as a 
means of spiritual progress, because he is not a 
seri animal; he is mentioned, they of course 
allow, in the Sacred Volume, but not in sufficiently 
eulogistic terms. They insist upon using a camel 
in his place, and do so. If they wished it, it would 
be just as easy for the Magician to supply them 

ith a camelopard; but for them it is by no 
means 50 . They are martyrs to tasigle on 
a ich you will—and absolutely take 

ouble trouble. or my part, I stick to the 


a body will be foolish h 

ope no i foolish enough to suppose 
that this r besiien as a puff of any particular 
teacher 0’ emonics. I am certainly bound to 


well of the bridge that has carried me over 

e river of Lethe—the gentleman who, in three 
lessons of an hour each, has taught me How to 
Remember. But I dare say that there are other 
— beside his own which have their value, 
only they must be taught, like his, by word of 
mouth. All books upon this subject—including, 
to some extent, I must admit, even those of the 
lecturer in question—were little better than un- 
intelligible j when read by my old lights ; 
I understan em now, but I don't think any 
uninitiated person does. The zeal of the pro- 
eelyte, you does not me beyond reason- 
able limits; but I think I owed the amende 
honorable to the science of Mnemonics, and I 


would not benefit, while to some—especially the 
Careless—it would be scarcely less than the acqui- 
sition of another sense. A month ago, I was not 
only an Unbeliever in Mnemonics, but an Arch- 
heretic ; I am now one of the band of the faithful. 
I have spoken much evil of the Unicorn, but there 
is, I confess, no beast of (mental) burden to com- 
_ with him; I have scornfully alluded to his 

umble beverage, and lo! I have found it more 
adapted to the intellectual development than 
treble X. 


THE MONTH 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Dr Dewar of Kirkcaldy has published a pamphlet 
On the Application of Sulphurous Acid Gas to the 
Prevention, Limitation, and Cure of Contagious Dis- 
eases, in which he records his experience of the use 
of this gas as a remedy for the kine-pest. As some 
readers will remember, the pest was very destruc- 
tive in Fifeshire ; but Dr Dewar states that in all 
cases where the gas was used, the disease was 
arrested. Parasitic germs, whether animal or vege- 
table, floating in the air, or clinging to the walls of 
buildings, are destroyed by it ; hence it is especially 
serviceable in a time of contagious disease like that 
through which we have just passed. 

Dr Dewar’s prescription is: ‘A chaffer two- 
thirds full of red cinders, a crucible inserted 
therein, and a piece of sulphur stick’ The sulphur 
begins to fume, and if let to burn for twenty 
minutes, will purify a shed containing six cattle ; 
and if it (the shed) be properly ventilated, neither 
men nor kine will have any difficulty in breathing 
therein. 

This treatment led to results of unexpected 
importance. Dr Dewars cows were fumigated 
four times a day for four months, and he as well 
as some of his neighbours discovered, that the 
animals enjoyed the treatment, so much so, that it 
has been continued irrespective of the disease ; and 
they consider it as demonstrated, that exposure to 
the fumes of sulphur (sulphurous acid gas) is highly 
beneficial to cattle at any time, by reason of its 
recognised tonic attributes, and its disinfecting 
properties. It appears also to be a specific against 
other diseases to which cattle, and horses as well, 
are liable. 

But the most striking result remains to be noticed. 
The men who attended to the fumigations ceased 
to be troubled with chilblains and chapped hands ; 
a groom far gone with consumption, and who had 
more than once been reported as dead, having 
made an effort to superintend a course of fumiga- 
tions, found himself surprisingly relieved within 
one week: within two months, he gained two 
stones in weight, and was fit for any ordinary 
stable-work. Similar beneficial results have been 
produced in other persons of each sex, afflicted 
with chronic phthisis, and diphtheria has been 
stayed. ‘These interesting facts, remarks Dr 


Dewar, ‘as to the use of sulphurous acid gas, 
in connection with diseases of the chest, are not 
adduced as by any means conclusive evidence of 
sanitary value ; but the unlooked-for issue of the 
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experiment, in so far as it has in no instance been 
attended by otherwise than beneficial results, surely 
warrants further and wider investigation” To this 
we add, that the subject has been taken in hand by 
Dr Halliday Douglas of Edinburgh, to be tested by 
further experiment ; and that we shall gladly assist 
in making the doctor’s conclusions known when he 
publishes his report. 

It seems proper to add here, that in the experi- 
ments made in different parts of England to disin- 
fect cattle and their lairs, it was found that carbolic 
acid was preferable to sulphur. The antiseptic 
properties of this acid have long been known: it is 
the active agent in pitch and tar; and fresh meat 
soaked in it will keep for months in a condition fit 
to be eaten. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
nature and origin of the kine-pest, have published 
their first, second, and third Reports in three blue- 
books, full of important information on all subjects 

mnected with the progress of the pest, and the 
means taken for checking it. Their record of 
intelligent inquiry and painstaking experiment is 
such, that even in their present form they may be 
regarded as text-books of unusual value. Our 
government has often been reproached with indif- 
ference to the claims of science; but that 
reproof will not apply in the present case, for no 
expense has been spared to publish the Reports 
in the most serviceable form. The third Report 
contains forty large coloured plates, representing 
all the stages of the disease in different parts 
of the animals: not pleasant to look at, but 
very instructive. Two of the plates shew the effect 
of inoculation with the disease on Mr Hancock’s 
hand ; and the appearance of swelling, inflamma- 
tion, and offensive soreness is such, that to have 
submitted to the inoculation must have been a 
species of martyrdom for the cause of science. 
Besides these plates, there are uncoloured ones, 
shewing the results of microscopic examination of 
the diseased tissues; and a map in which the 
spread of the disease over the kingdom, from 
county to county, is marked by red dots. By 
looking at this, it is seen at once which counties 
were most affected, and which escaped. 

Professor Challis of Cambridge has published a 
series of articles on the Fundamental Ideas of 
Matter and Force in Theoretical Physics—a subject 
far from popular, but which we notice on account 
of the author’s closing argument, which admits of 
general application. ‘There is,’ he says, ‘at the 
present time no greater scientific need than to 
ascertain what is the true method of philosophy. 
It seems to be admitted on all sides that the 
ee animate) - & facts and laws, 

) a ne 0 0SO oes not 
conatiiabe the whole Pf it e tot that are 


continually made, both by experimenters and theo- 
= culators, to give reasons for results 
of e 


riments, is a kind of evidence that theory 


is felt to be for completing scientific 
a But A must be confi that the 

revailing theore speculations & won- 
verfal diversity of views and h and seem 


p 


to be guided by no definite rules or principles, the 


faculty of imagination having a large share in 
framing them’ There oc aa writers of so- 
called scientific papers and treatises, who are fond 
of complaining that they are martyrs of science, 
who might profit by laying to heart the foregoi 
remarks from one of our most painstaking a 
cautious thinkers. 

M. Alexis Perrey of Dijon, who has for many 
years made a special study of earthquakes, and 
prepared voluminous tables of such as have taken 
place, comes to the conclusion that they are period- 
ical, and that there is a relation between the 
frequency of earthquakes and the rotation of the 
moon. ‘Is this relation’ he asks, ‘one of cause 
and effect ?? and he answers the question affirma- 
tively. The moon, he argues, attracts the central 
nucleus of the globe: the nucleus is thus drawn 
towards the moon, and presses =_— the inside of 
the outer crust of the earth. is crust does not 
yield readily to the pressure ; sometimes it gives 
way, and breaks, or, in other words, an earthquake 
occurs ; and, seeing that the attraction is greatest 
when the sun and moon are in opposition, there 
will be more earthquakes at the syzygies than at 
the quadratures. And regard being had to the 
earth’s orbital motion, ‘they are more frequent at 
the winter solstice than at the summer;’ that is, 
when the earth is nearest to the sun. Perhaps Mr 
Robert Mallet and other natural philosophers will 
have something to say upon this theory. 

Those who wish to know something of the 
history of dogs, should read a peper which M, 
Quatrefages, the well-known naturalist, has pre- 
sented to the French Academy.of Sciences, on the 
origin of the canine race. Among his facts, he 
states, that the Chinese have accurate information 
as to the time when the dog was first introduced 
into their country: it was in the year 1122 B. c., 
or nearly 3000 years ago. According to M. Quatre- 
fages, the earliest dogs were a b from a tamed 
jackal ; but if, as he endeavours to shew, the jackal 

really a dog run wild, what was the origin of 
the tame jackal from which his Chinese dogs 
originated ? 

a lecture On the Metamorphoses of Insects, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, Sir John Lub- 
bock, after giving some remarkably interesting 
examples of the changes that take place in insects, 
brought forward a series of conclusions, among 
which are—that the presence of metamorphoses in 
insects depends, in great measure at least, upon the 
early state in which cay Ag the egg—that meta- 
morphoses are of two kinds: developmental and 
adaptational—that the apparent abruptness of the 


which they undergo arises in + measure 
from the hardness of their skin, whic dome no 
gradual alteration of form, and which is itself 


rendered necessary, in order to afford sufficient 
support to the muscles—that the form of the 
larva of each ies depends in great measure on 
the conditions in which it lives. 

Besides these, Sir J. Lubbock states certain con- 
clusions respecting dimorphism and alternation 
of generations, sketches what he calls the ‘life 
history’ of some ies of insects, and shews how 
much there is to interest an observer in the way 
in which insects provide for the wants of their 

This is the more remarkable, as the habits 
of the mature insect are very different from those 
of its ny. Thus, the butterfly which lives on 
hee. 9 id live on leaves, lays her eggs on a 
twig. She seems to feel that honey will not suit 
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her young, and that the leaves will wither and fall 
before another spring comes round. The gnat, 
which lives in the air, and feeds on blood, lays her 
eggs on the surface of water ; and the sugar-loving 
house-fly knows that very different food is necessary 
for her young. 

Generally, continues the lecturer, the larve 
fo for themselves; but in some cases the 
mother supplies the young with food. The solitary 
wasp builds a cell, and fills it with other insects. 
If, however, she imprisoned them while alive, 
their struggles note 4 infallibly destroy her egg ; 
if she killed them, they would soon decay; and 
the young larva, when hatched, would find, 
instead of a store of wholesome food, a mere 
mass of corruption. To avoid these two evils, 
the wasp stings her victim in such a manner as 
to pierce the centre of the nervous system, and 
the poison has the quality of paralysing the victim 
without killing it. Thus deprived of all power 
of movement, but still alive, it remains some 
weeks motionless, and yet fresh. But perhaps 
the ants are the most remarkable of all. They 
tend their young, they build houses, they make 
wars, they keep slaves, they have domestic animals, 
and it is even said that in some cases they culti- 
vate the ground. 

Naturalists in general, and entomologists in 
particular, who dread an exhaustion of their 
studies, will be encouraged by what Sir John 
Lubbock says regarding the habits of insects— 
that ‘there is in that subject still a wide field for 
patient and conscientious labour ; the observations 

y made having been far from exhausting the 
mine, though amply sufficient to prove the richness 
of the ore.’ 

It may be accepted as a hopeful sign that the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce appointed a 
Committee to consider the subject of mildewed 
calico, about which such grievous complaints came 
from India. We say hopeful, because the origin 
of the mildew has been imputed to fraudulent 
practices on the part of the calico manufacturers, 
and it is well that an inquiry should take place in 
the locality implicated. The Committee have drawn 
7 a Report, in which they go carefully into the 
whole question, and though they do not exonerate 
all manufacturers from blame, or the charge of dis- 
honesty, those open to the charge are but few. On 
the other hand, they find that ‘eeughont the trade 
generally, sufficient care has not been taken to 
prepare the calico with proper starch, or ‘ dressing,’ 
as it is commonly called. If this be of inferior 

uality, mildew becomes the natural consequence. 

he Committee cannot find that stowage in iron 
ships, or the use of Surat cotton, tends to produce 
mildew, and they recommend as an effectual 
remedy resumption of the use of a well-com- 
— flour or starch size, which they believe to 
a protection to the woven fibre. One part of 
their Report will interest naturalists—namely, 
where they state ‘their conviction that mildew 
plants colonise certain decaying matters, each 
cies living and propagating on its appropriate 
ms we ag To witch they add : a on not 
without hope that ere long such knowledge will be 
gained by a continued search among the mildewed 
pieces returned to this country, that special mildew 
rowths will be traced to distinct defects of size 
dressing), and that parasites which affect cloth will 
no less marked out than the parasites which 
affect animal life.’ 


DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


SarrH the white owl to the martin folk, 
In the belfry tower so grim and gray : 

‘Why do they deafen us with these bells? 
Is any one dead or born to-day ?’ 


A martin peeped over the rim of its nest, 
And answered crossly : ‘ Why, ain’t you heard 
That an heir is come to the great estate ?’— 
*I’aven’t, the owl said, ‘’pon my word.’ 


* Are men born so, with that white cockade ?’ 

Said the little field-mouse to the old brown rat. 
‘Why, you silly child,’ the sage replied, 

‘This is the bridegroom—they know him by that,’ 


Saith the snail so snug in his dappled shell, 
Slowly stretching one cautious horn, 

As the beetle was hurrying by so brisk, 
Much to his Snailship’s inward scofn : 


‘Why does that creature ride by so fast? 
Has a fire broke out, to the east or west ?’— 
* Your Grace, he rides to the wedding-feast.’— 
‘Let the madman go. What I want’s rest.’ 


The swallows around the woodman skimmed, 
Poising and turning on flashing wing ; 

One said : ‘ How liveth this lump of earth ? 
In the air, he can neither soar nor spring ? 


* Over the meadows we sweep and dart, 
Down with the flowers, or up in the skies ; 
While these poor lumberers toil and slave, 
Half-starved, for how can they catch their flies?’ 


Quoth the dry-rot worm to his artisans 

In the carpenter’s shop, as they bored away : 
‘Hark to the sound of the saw and file ! 

What are these creatures at work at—say ?” 


From his covered passage a worm looked out, 
: And eyed the beings so busy o’erhead : 
‘I scarcely know, my Lord; but I think 
They ’re making a box to bury their dead !’ 


Says a butterfly with his wings of blue 
All in a flutter of careless joy, 

As he talks to a dragon-fly over a flower : 
* Ours is a life, sir, with no alloy. 


* What are those black things, row and row, 
Winding along by the new-mown hay ?’ 

* That is a funeral,’ says the fly : 
‘The carpenter buries his son to-day.’ 
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